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ABSTRACT 

In this curriculum guide a flexible music program is 
offered that provides a variety of interesting and challenging 
courses for pupils in grades 9 through 12. The objective is to 
present a musical education program to meet the wide range of needs 
of different pupils many of whom will use music as a hobby or to 
enrich their cultural background. Emphasis is upon courses consisting 
of three important and specific areas in:' 1) skill development that 
includes various kinds of vocal, instrumental and keyboard 
experiences; 2) musical knowledge that comprises courses in general 
music, music history and literature, music theory, foundations of 
music, composition, and conducting; and 3) attitude development 
offering enrichment activities that help students achieve objectives 
representing greater personal music involvement. A minor portion of 
the syllabus is devoted to general information useful to both 
administrators and music teachers, providing a general frame of 
reference for the development of a high school music program. 
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Foreword 



Changing ideas in educational foundations these past years have 
made it desirable to revise our thinking on music education. In this 
syllabus for grades 9 through 12 the aim has been to build a modern, 
flexible program of music study and activities based on these qualities. 

The present syllabus presents a variety of courses sufficiently inter- , 
csting to challenge every- pupil to profit from opportunities music 
olTcrs. Such variety also makes it possible to provide music educa- 
tion appropriate to the wide range of needs of different pupils. New 
courses have been designed for the large proportion of pupils who 
will use music as a hobby or to enrich their cultural background. 
Traditional courses for the music major have had their objectives 
restated on the basis of the most contemporary educational thought. 

Another portion of the syllabus is devoted to general information 
useful to both administrators and music teachers. It provides a gen- 
eral frame of reference for the development of a high school music 

program. 7 . 

The manuscript for this syllabus was initiated and prepared by 
A. Theodore Tcllstrom. Chief. Bureau of Music Education, with 
major assistance front his three associates. Eugene J. Cunningham. 
John A. Quatraro. and Charles J. Trupia. The Bureau is indebted 
to Robert B. Brown. School District No. 5, Levittown; R. Daniel 
- Mooney. Carmel Central School District No. 2; Glenn Socllncr, Burnt 
Hills-Ballston Lake Central School; and Robert B. Washburn, SUC, 
Potsdam, who contributed sections to the manuscript. 



Gordon E. Van Hooft 

Director , Division of School Supervision 
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Introduction 



Historically, education has dealt with a purely intellectual program. 
Emphasis has therefore been placed upon objectivity or the develop- 
ment of outer man to the neglect of the subjective aspects of inner 
man. Educational institutions have defended this dominion_.of objec- 
tivity even when matters other than those intellectual have been in 
desperate need of attention. 

Students, as well as educators, arc demanding change. The new 
education must be dynamically different. It must deal with all aspects 
of life in new and exciting ways. Education must consider the whole 
man — not just the intellectual side, but the subjective side as well. 
According to Bloom, the affective domain, that which deals with inter- 
ests, attitudes, values, appreciation, and adjustment, becomes of pro- 
found significance if a complete educational experience is to be pro- 
vided. Objectives that represent the cognitive domain, through the 
development of intellectual abilities and skills, remain important but 
they must be set in proper balance and perspective. 

Recently, there has been an unmistakable change in attitude toward 
the arts. While science and subjects closely related to it arc of extreme 
importance in a technological society, they cannot provide the for- 
mula to develop man’s capacity to appreciate and to feel. The arts 
must maintain a place of importance alongside other areas of study. 
In this way the objective and the subjective aspects of education can 
be brought together in an equal balance. If man is to continue suc- 
cessfully through a constant process of renewal, all aspects of educa- 
tion must become relevant to this process. 

Love of music is universal. Music has been produced through the 
ages because playing, singing, and listening to others perform arc 
delightful, satisfying experiences. Whether it expresses joy, love, 
sorrow, fear, or faith, music affords a means of portraying all the emo- 
tions that arc part of normal living. Expression of feeling through 
creative activities is essential for the stability of the individual within 
himself and for his effective participation as a member of social groups. 
As our daily life becomes more mechanized, more routine, music is 

[ 1 ] 
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more than ever necessary to relieve monotony and add to the enjoy- 
ment of living. Judged by these and other values, music deserves an 
important place in the curriculum where it can coniributc best to the 
objectives of the high school. 

Objectives 

The contribution of music to the curriculum is by nature a subjec- 
tive one and. like all art. esthetic stimulus and response is the medium 
for communication. The following arc objectives of the program of 
music education: 

• To expand the ability, based upon the pupil’s natural love for 
music, to respond to it with greater and deeper understanding 
through a knowledge of its melodic, rhythmic, and harmonic 
properties and experience with the art. By perceiving the struc- 
tural elements or by understanding^, organizational concepts 
of music the development of musicafify takes place. Skill, knowl- 
edge, and insight arc basic to musical growth. 

• To emphasize the intellectual and emotive qualities of music 
by helping the student recognize the means of expression most 
suitable to him and tc? offer him the opportunity to explore and 
develop his talents in music. 

• To involve each student to the degree of his muscial capacity in 

order to make him a more sensitive, discriminating, and creatively 
aware person. . 

• To acquaint the student with his musical heritage. A total music 
program should include the great folk music and classics of the 
non-Western as well as the Western world in order that appropri- 
ate recognition can be given to all artistic expression which has 
contributed to present-day culture. 

• To provide an effective medium through which students can learn 
to relate to one another as well as to society and the world. 

• To motivate the student to explore a variety of musical literature 
in order that he may discover the value of music as a desirable 
mode of expression. An appropriate musical setting should be 
established through a repertory to include not only music of the 
past but of the present as well. 

• To help students find values through esthetic experiences. 



The Music Education Program 



The program of music education in the high schools of New York 
State consists of three important and specific areas of emphasis: 

Skill Development 
Musical Knowledge 
Attitude Development 

The flow chart on page iv outlines a program that can be adapted 
to various school situations. 



I. SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

All musically capable and talented pupils are encouraged to par- 
ticipate in at least one phase of skill development. This includes the 
various kinds of vocal, instrumental, and keyboard experiences. 

Individualized and class instruction should be a regular music 
offering. During such periods of instruction, each pupil should per- 
form individually as well as with others. Instruction in theory’ as wel 
as in the techniques of performance should be stressed. Lessons arc 
assigned and outside practice is required. In most instances, this 
instruction should be considered part of the organizational framework 
of the chorus, orchestra, or band; therefore, no additional credit is 
given. Specific guides arc provided by the Bureau of Music Educa- 
tion to assist teachers in implementing such instruction, so this aspect 
of the program will not be emphasized in this syllabus. 

Performing groups become ideal activities for further expanding 
' the student's general musicianship and for providing a continuance 
of a specialized musical momentum built up from the elementary 
grades. The choir, band, and orchestra involve those who look to 
music as an avocation and others who anticipate making some aspect 

of music their profession. f 

Some desirable pupil objectives of participation in performance 

groups are: 

• To enjoy music more fully through active participation in per- 
forming organizations. 
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• To become more sensitive to the esthetic values in music. 

• To become acquainted with a wide variety of music literature 
represent ini; till styles and periods. 

• To contribute to the musical life of the school and community by 
providing demonstrations, clinics, and concerts. 

• To acquire skills of reading music. 

• To correlate cultural heritages through the medium of music 
which will contribute to a much needed understanding of all 
ethnic groups. 

• Io acquire the habit of concentrated listening. 

• lo acquire techniques of effective performance to include phras- 
ing. dynamics, tone, balance, blend, attacks, and releases. 

• To develop concepts in musical content, structure, and style. 

• To acquire the ability to express the mood and spirit of each 
composition accurately and effectively. 

A notable change in concept with regard to the role of these per- 
forming organizations has recently become recognized. They arc no 
longer viewed by the more progressive music educators as solely 
organized for the purpose of performance. Rather, performing organ- 
izations arc recognized as a distinct pan of the educational process, 
bach rehearsal is not only devoted to development of skill and prob- 
lems of ensemble playing, but to the further understanding of con- 
cepts incorporated within musical content, structure, and style. The 
performing groups have extended their services by holding themselves 
responsible and capable of providing opportunities to contribute to the 
musical growth of the general student body by means of demonstra- 
tions. clinics, and concerts. While public performances within the 
community remain desirable from a musical standpoint as well as from 
the point of view of good public relations, they should be considered 
products of the program rather than principal objectives. 

Rehearsals — 

A rehearsal of the full cnscmblc/Tpr a class period includes 
warming-up exercises, work on technical details, sightreadinc new 
materials, car training, and perfecting current selections under study. 
The objectives of the rehearsal are becoming broadened so that par- 
ticipants learn not only the techniques of ensemble playing to Improve 
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their vocal or instrumental skills, but also have opportunities for 
directed listening, analysis, and demonstration designed to foster a 
finer understanding of the structure and of the art of music. 

Individualized Instruction 

In addition to conducting fu/l 'ensemble rehearsals, the band, 
orchestra, or chorus teacher usually carries the responsibility for 
regularly scheduled sectional rehearsals, small ensembles, and an 
individualized instruction program for the members of his group. 
Individuals and/or small classes may be scheduled in a variety of 
ways. One of the most successful is the rotation system which permits 
homogeneous grouping without interfering with students’ other aca- 
demic" pursuits. Individualized instruction is designed to promote 
growth in technical and musical proficiency. 

Teachers of performance groups must also be allowed time to select 
appropriate music and instructional materials and to plan the course 
of study and the overall program of instruction. 



Repertory 

In recent years music educators have demonstrated a much broader 
view with regard to the variety of literature used. Music representing 
all the major art periods is employed to an ever greater degree. Much 
more is known about medieval and Renaissance music and conse- 
quently a great deal more of this music has been recently published. 
Twentieth century music includes a broad spectrum of expression. 
Amonc the important ** schools " arc the following: Post Romanticism. 
Impressionism. Neo-Classicism. Neo-Baroque. Expressionism. Primi- 
tivism. Neo-Nationalism. Neo-Romanticism. Scrialism/Twelvc-tonc 
writing. Aleatoric music. Electronic music, and Jazz. 

While it is impossible at any particular time to tell what music will 
best represent the period in proper historical perspective, today’s stu- 
dents must hear and perform contemporary works in order to develop 
some criteria for making judgments about them. Music teachers arc 
urecd to include this music along with the familiar repertory. 

Credit 

The amount of credit for participation in performing groups shall 
be cranted in accordance with the following: Members of performing 
croups in grades 9 through 12 receive one unit of credit a year for 
four or five periods of full ensemble rehearsals a week with equivalent 
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time spent in outside preparation (or one-half unit of credit for two 
or three full ensemble rehearsals, including a proportionate amount 

of outs.de preparation time). Each rehearsal period must be at least 
4U minutes in length. 

The basis for credit is the same as for any other secondary school 
course and requires an amount of time spent on outside preparation 
equal to that spent in rehearsal. Outside preparation may include 
sectionals, individualized instruction, private study, and home practice 
Performing group rehearsals treated as laboratory- courses require 

TontTh P rCpa [ a,ion - , In ,his casc - the amount of credit allowed 
• hould be reduced to one-hall the amount specified above. 

Credit for participation in band and orchestra is often combined 
and listed in the school records as “ instrumental music/* Likewise 
participation in two or more choral organizations, such as mixed 

tTl' n Ca ?, P , C 1 ° l . r ' ° r girlS ' ° r boys ’ £ |CC club * ™y ^ combined 
and credit allowed under the single title of ‘ chorus/* “ Performinc 

h! U .h" iM, 1 , 0 “l 1 * ad ° p,Cd by Somc schools *° rc P rcscn t all electives 
in the skill development area. 

The continued approval of credit by the State Education Depart- 
ment tor music performing groups is conditioned upon the following: 
Rehearsals must be conducted as regular classes; a sequential program 
of instruction is planned: the organization must be conducted by a 
properly qualified and certified instructor; and satisfactory standards 
of performance must be maintained. Music organizations, as well as 
the overair music program of every school, are subject to periodic 
cxaluation by the State Education Department. 

Credit for music instruction outside the regular school program is 
discussed under Private Music Study. H 



CHORUSES 



Singing is the universal form of musical expression. It is a normal 
life activity for nearly everyone. Singing conveys emotions and inter- 
prets feelings and sensitivities. Group singing has consequently 
become one of the major activities of the school program from kinder- 
garten to graduation. 

School choruses range in size and type from the general chorus to 
the select choir and small vocal ensembles. Each has its place in the 
school music program. 

The general chorus may serve in some schools as a trying-out 
organization for the more advanced or special chorus. Sightreading 
should be emphasized, and singers who may not have had much previ- 
ous experience should be taught how to read music. A wide variety 
of works should be sung in-order to acquaint students with various 
types of choral literature and to develop concepts and performance 
skills associated with varying musical content, structures, and styles. 
Such an organization might include mixed, treble, or male voices. 
Smaller vocal combinations such as madrigal, folk, or pop might be 
established with aims and goals according to the general ability and 
interest of the group. 

Symphonic, concert, a cappella. and select choruses provide special 
opportunities for the more musically capable and talented to achieve 
a hidicr decree of perfection in pcrforniing choral music and refine- 
ment of understandings of the structure and style of music. Combined 
performances with orchestra or band provide excellent learning situa- 
tions. The highest standards of choral performance become of para- 
mount importance. These can be achieved only through phases of 
choral technique which include tone quality, diction, phrasing, rhythm, 
and expression. 

The instruction program should include sectional rehearsals and 
individual or class instruction as well as full ensemble rehearsals. A 
rotatinc schedule of classes may be used to advantage. Individualized 
vocal instruction should emphasize technical advancement and the 
development of concepts relating to musical content, structure, and 
style through materials other than the concert music used in full 
ensemble rehearsals. 




ORCHESTRAS 



rile school orchestra program affords students a wide choice of 
instruments and a wealth of musical literature to study. Tonal quali- 
ties associated with the symphony orchestra are unique, and for cen- 
turies performing organizations of this kind have been a favorite medi- 
um of concert goers, an area of experimentation and development by 
noted composers, and an accompaniment to other musical forms. 

While the traditional symphonic orchestra of more than 70 players 
is the most desirable ensemble, the concert orchestra of 50 players 
or less is more typically representative in the schools. Schools with 
limited enrollments can often support a chamber orchestra of fewer 
than 30 players. A string orchestra is also desirable when enrollment 
is sufficient to maintain one. Ensembles ranging from trios to octettes, 
arc highly encouraged. ' w 

The instructional program should include sectional rehearsals and 
individual or class instruction as well as full ensemble rehearsals. 
A rotating schedule of instrumental classes may be used to advantaec. 
Individualized instruction should emphasize technical advancement 
and the development of concepts relating to musical content, struc- 
ture. and style through materials other than the concert music used 
in full ensemble rehearsals. 



BANDS 



Hands have become increasingly popular in the school music pro- 
gram. This kind of performing organization provides a group activ- 
ity in which pupils learn how to work cooperatively with one another 
and derive genuine esthetic growth. The instruments arc equally 
suited to both girls and boys. 

All previous training of pupils in handwork culminates in the sym- 
phonic or concert band. The instructional program consists of sec- 
tional rehearsals, instruction of individual members, small ensemble 
playing, full ensemble rehearsals, and opportunities for student con- 
ducting. The sectional rehearsals are directed not oniy toward the 
technical advancement of the pupils in materials used in full ensemble 
rehearsals but the development of concepts relating to musical con- 
tent. structure, and style. Individual instruction emphasizes technical 
progress and solo playing using repertory other than the concert music. 

Marching bands and wind ensembles have always enjoyed a great 
deal of popularity. Recently, stage bands have become increasingly 
in demand. Most schools who sponsor this particular kind of organ- 
ization insist that those members also enroll in the regular symphonic 
or concert band. Valid experiences are provided which assist the 
individual to understand and appreciate jazz and other popular music; 
help the student to apply jazz principles to musi; materials; and 
encourage him in the areas of contemporary composition, arranging, 
and improvisation. 
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ENSEMBLES 



Ensembles occupy a prominent place in the applied music program. 
Participation in these small groups promotes musicianship, indepen- 
dence. and teamwork. Ear training is certain to be further developed 
by focusing attention upon tone quality, accurate pitch, good blend, 
and balance. Sightreading, technical facility, and musical taste are 
also bound to improve through ensemble playing. 

TIk busy music teacher, through careful planning and organizing, 
can inaugurate an effective ensemble program without noticeably 
increasing Ins workload. The most successful ensemble program is 
•me which depends largely upon student leadership primarily in organ- 
izational aspects. The role of the teacher is primarily one of orovid- 
mg thg encouragement and the motivation as well as the careful coach- 
ing and instruction in balance of tone, phrase analysis, stylistic com- 
parisons. and an understanding of form. He can do this by: 

• Selecting leaders and personnel of groups: 

• Arranging regular rehearsal times and places which are con- 
venient; 

• Providing interesting and challenging musical selections; 

• Planning suitable places and occasions for the ensembles to per- 
form. such as service clubs, assemblies, festivals, and concerts- 
nnu 

• Seeking opportunities for participation in district ensembles. 

Some of the country's leading instrumental teachers use one regular 
band or orchestra period each week in which nearly everyone in the 
entire organization participates in an ensemble. The few members 
who are not accommodated use the period as an individual practice 
period. Finding suitable rehearsal places is a prime consideration 
during school hours under this plan. To facilitate evening rehearsals 
some directors make a map of students' residential locations and 
select groups with this in mind. 

Pupils who become interested in ensemble playing usually turn out 
to be the best members of a large performing organization. Leader- 
ship. musicianship, musical taste, and appreciation dev eloped through 
ensemble experiences may well be among the most valuable and 
enduring outgrowths of the school music education program 
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KEYBOARD INSTRUMENTS 



Elective piano or organ classes should be taught by a certified 
specialist who understands group techniques as well as the philosophy 
and practices of music education. Pupils should have at least 3 years 
of piano lessons before beginning study on the organ. 

Emphasis should be given to the study of various styles and types 
of compositions regardless of whether the pupil expects to be a pro- 
fessional performer, a teacher, an amateur musician, or an appre- 
ciative member of concert audiences. Well-balanced instruction 
includes car training, sightreading, and expressive interpretation. 
Theoretical knowledge of rhythmic patterns, notation, form, and 
harmony must be associated with actual performance. 

The pupil must have experience in music which involves various 
technical requirements. He should be led to understand the technical 
preparation necessary’ to perform the compositions he wishes to play. 
In this way interest may be aroused in adequate execution of scales 
and studies, sense of time and rhythm, accurate playing, dynamics, 
and the acquisition of control of all elements of artistic playing. 

Piano and organ classes may be organized as a part of the regular 
school curriculum and credit may be allowed. If scheduled during 
the schoolday and at school expense, they can provide a training for 
many pupils whose parents might not otherwise be able to afford the 
usual cost of private piano or organ instruction. 
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PRIVATE MUSIC STUDY 



Private music study has been recognized as a legitimate phase of 
secondary education in the schools of New York State since the early 
1920 s. Pupils have been allowed to earn credits toward the Regents 
high school diploma by taking private music lessons from qualified 
teachers who arc not necessarily connected with the faculty of a eiven 
'district. 

The present plan requires one final examination or audition and 
gives the local administration the prerogative of selecting one com- 
petent adjudicator to serve as examiner. The responsibility for ap- 
proving the private music instruction and for the results of the exami- 
nation at the end of the year rests with local school authorities *v 

' V 

Excusing Pupils for Private Music Study J 

Law pamphlet number 12. “Compulsory Education. Including 
School Census/* published by the Law Division of the State Education 
Department, provides the following regulation: Jf 

Music Lessons. Approved instruction in music mav be con- 
sidered a legitimate part of a pupil's education and he mav 
be excused from school therefore by school authorities. The 
permission of school authorities for absence for music must 
be secured in advance and may not be for more than one-half 
day each week. It is the responsibility of those in charge of 
schooJs to arrange such permission as 'to entail the leasf pos- 
sible school loss while meeting so far as is reasonable the needs 
of the child. 



Regulations Governing Applied Music Credit 

On the basis of the following regulations, a pupil may earn one- 
half unit credit per year: 

I. Candidates for credit must be regularly registered as hieh 
school pupils. 

Before being admitted for credit, the pupil must have completed 
at least 1 years study in the branch of applied music in which 
he desires credit. 

3. Application for credit must be made to the local school. A 
form similar to form A on page 14 should be filled out d urine 
the first month of the school year and should be retained in 
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the official files of the school for at least I year following the 
completion of the year's study. 

4. The pupil must take at least one music lesson a week, not less 
than 30 minutes in length, for a minimum of 36 weeks during 
the school year. 

5. The pupil must practice a minimum of 5 hours a week. 

6. Materials, including method books and solos, should be of a 
difficulty commensurate with the ability of the student, and of 
acceptable musical merit. 

7. At the close of each grading period, the teacher of applied 
music will give the high school principal the pupil's grade on 
a report form similar to form B on page 15. 

8. The pupil must pass an examination before credit may be 
allowed. The examiner must report the result of the examina- 
tion to the high school principal on a blank form similar to 
form C on page 1 6. The principal will insert the proper grade 
on the pupil's report and permanent record cards. 

9. The approval of the applied music instruction and the selection 
of the examiner is the responsibility of the high school authori- 
ties. No fee should be charged the individual pupil for ex- 
amination expenses. 

10. Forms B and C should be kept in the school files for at least 
I year following the completion of the years study and arc 
subject to call and review by the Bureau of Music Education. 

1 1. Should the school or the private teacher wish to have students 
submit a practice record for each grading period, form D on 
page 17 is provided as a model. 

The following pages show suggested forms to be used in connection 
with the applied music program. These forms may be mimeographed 
or otherwise duplicated by schools in accordance with local needs. 
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FORM A. APPLICATION FOR APPLIED MUSIC CREDIT 

Name of school 

Address of school 

Date _ 

We. the undersigned, request that 



c permuted to study for credit, the applied music subject herein named 
subject to the Regulations Governing Applied Music Credit stated in the Nctv 

>ork S,!,,c N v,,ahMS entitled “Music in the High School.- (We have read 
these regulations and agree to abide by them.) 

A 

Applied music subject 



School year beginning- 



Number of years previous study without high school credit 

Number of years previous study with high school credit 

Signed: 



1. Pupil 

Pupil's home address™ 

2 . Parent 

3. Parent's telephone numbcr__ 

4. Private teacher 

Studio address of private teacher 

Telephone number. 

5. Chairman, school music department 



Approved by 

(High School Principal) 

Date approved 



( Retain this form in the school files for at least I 
plction of the year's study.) 






year following the com- 



M-H 




I 



J 



FORM B. APPLIED MUSIC STUDY, 
TEACHER’S QUARTERLY REPORT 



School 



Name of pupiL 



Vear in high school. 



Applied music subject. 
Semester 



__ Grading period ending. 



Number of lessons taken during this grading period Grade level. 



Report of progress 
a. Scales studied. 



b. Chords, arpeggios. 



c. Solos (Please list) 
1. Completed 



TITLE 



PUBLISHER 



2. Presently studied 



3. Books for technique 
and repertory 



Grade for this period. 



Grade on examination. 
Final grade for year — 
Comments: 



(Final period only) 



Signature of private teacher. 



Date 



Signature, director of music education. 



Date 



(Retain this form in the school files for at least I year following the complc- 
lion of the years study.) 
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